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them* It is a matter which is notorious to all of you that
there is riot one of the horses of these high-born gentlemen
that is not better fed, better housed, and less worked than
thousands of working men in this very union. Things must
be equalised. This deplorable state of things cannot go on
for ever. But let no working man make a mistake: the
party which is dominated by the plutocrats and millionaires
is not the one which is likely to assist them in obtaining
such a desirable consummation." The scathing power of
this, and of countless similar passages, can only be matched
by the more famous speeches of the Budget Election, and by
the great orations of Joseph Chamberlain in the heyday of
his Radical strength. For Chamberlain, be it remembered,
had said things just as vitriolic about the propertied classes*
And Chamberlain was not an obscure back-bencher of thirty
when he delivered the series of incendiary speeches which
shocked his own leaders hardly less than they did the Tories;
he was a Cabinet Minister, and well advanced in middle life.
But intemperate as many of these speeches appear to us
to-day, when no political question seems capable of arousing
so much enthusiasm, and when our foremost Ministers deal
with great issues in the matter-of-fact manner of city coun-
cillors discussing renovations to the Town Hall, there is no
disputing the fact that they were received with frantic
delight by a Liberal Party out of power, and beginning to
suffer from the rough side of the tongue of their former
champion, the Member for West Birmingham* In the
autumn of 1891, the Liberal Federation held its annual
meetings in Newcastle, where so many important political
pronouncements used to be made in those days* "The
speech of the evening/' declared the best-known of local
newspapers, " was decidedly that of Mr. Lloyd George, the
Member for the Caernarvon Boroughs. He soon had the
meeting with him, and in a light, clear voice* with something